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has contributed to the basis of information and techniques underlying
clinic practice.
PENAL AND CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS
The practice of clinical psychology in penal and correctional
institutions is, according to Corsini,1 a relatively new field, having
grown since the First World War. A recent survey by Marquis2 lists
80 psychologists who are members of recognized professional groups
employed in correctional institutions, as compared with 362 employed
in schools and educational institutions, 202 in guidance centers and
clinics, and 183 in hospitals and custodial institutions.
The work of the prison psychologist in some cases has been prima-
rily psychometric; i.e., he collects test data for the records or research.
This is a very limited function of the clinical psychologist. The most
valuable function of the prison, psychologist is his work in personal
guidance. If the institution is to become more correctional and less
punitive the clinical work of the prison psychologist will increase.
Corsini3 points out that the personality and experience background of
the prison psychologist is most important because the success of his
work depends upon his ability to establish rapport with the prisoners,
who may be from sixteen to eighty years of age, of any race, and of any
social or economic status.
The prison psychologist works with other members of the pro-
fessional team to contribute information about the inmate's ability,
personality, and aptitudes so that his treatment in the institution will
be most effective and his success on parole more probable. Giardini4
has been a leader in the parole prediction studies and has shown that it
is possible to make relatively accurate predictions of the success of
prisoners on parole.
A committee of the American Association for Applied Psychology
in 1941 under the chairmanship of Giardini reported a survey5 of
psychological work in institutions for delinquent boys and girls.
Replies to a questionnaire were received from 84 superintendents and
43 psychologists. The replies from the superintendents indicated that
every superintendent who had a trained psychologist on his staff
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